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Memorabilia. 


MARCH 28 is the centenary of the death 
of Thomas Morton, a now forgotten 
dramatist, who was the subject of some little 
correspondence in our columns in the latter 
half of 1893 (8 S. iv.). The Annual Register 
for 1838, in the notice of his death, calls him 
“one of the most successful of modern drama- 
tists.”” His ‘ Town and Country ’—“‘ one of 
the stock pieces of every theatre in the King- 
dom ’’—was brought out in March, 1807, by 
Mr. Harris of Covent Garden, whose confi- 
dence in the author was such that he gave 
him a draft for £1,000 for it, before the parts 
had even been written out for rehearsal, the 
theatre taking all risks. Other titles of his 
plays are ‘ The Children in the Wood,’ ‘ The 
Way to get Married,’ ‘Speed the Plough,’ 
‘The Blind Girl,’ ‘ A Roland for an Oliver,’ 
‘The Invincibles ’"—a few out of many. John 
Kemble and Charles Macready were among 
the actors with whom he is to be associated. 
A Durham man, born in 1764, he had 
first been intended for the bar, and kept his 
terms at Lincoln’s Inn; but his love for the 
theatre was too strong for him to pursue that 
course, and he soon devoted himself to writing 
for the stage. His love for the theatre had 
been implanted in him at a famous school in 
Soho Square, where amateur theatricals were 
much cultivated. Morton was one of the wit- 
nesses examined by the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on dramatic literature. 
He informed them that he had, then, never 
seen one of his plays acted; and that the 
lowest price he ever got for a play was £90 or 
£100, and the highest £300. He was elected 
an honorary member of the Garrick Club, a 
considerable honour. He himself lived in 
prosperity—chiefly at Pangbourne, Berks— 
but his second son, John Maddison Morton, 
who followed in his father’s steps as a writer 
of plays (mostly farces) plo g his life, in 
1881, as a poor brother of the Charterhouse. 


[‘ the second March Revue des Dewxw Mondes 

Mme Delarue-Mardrus continues her 
‘Souvenirs Littéraires,’ and concludes this 
instalment with some notes on Gabriele D’ An- 
nunzio, whose acquaintance she made in the 
days before the Great War. This was at 
Paris. He had not for some time been seen 
in France and the world of fashion crowded 
about him; ‘‘ il a tout & fait les yeux de son 
oeuvre !’’ the ladies said. Small and slender, 
without a hair on his head, and with a profile 
like some medallion of the Renaissance, he 
played up to his audience by assuming airs of 
haughtiness which rather aston‘shed people. 
But in company of three, or preferably two, 
nobody could be more charming or more 
simple. He would come into a room and look 
about him, at the pictures on the walls and 
the bibelots, sniffing the air of a house yet 
unknown to him, as if he were on a quest and 
expecting tomake some great discovery, Every- 
thing interested him, and he expressed his 
interest in words so full of imagery that he 
seemed to draw his hearers after him into 
some unexplored region, the very way in 
which he pronounced words seeming to give 
them an unexpected value. He spoke French 
as it were with precaution, bringing out each 
syllable lovingly, making a very jewel of it. 
His foreign accent was just sufficient to give 
charm. 

The number contains also a formal ‘ Adieu 
a D’Annunzio’ from the pen of Marie de 
Régnier. 

In the same number is an article by M. 
René Jeanne entitled ‘De Mélits & Walt 
Disney : comment naquirent les desseins ani- 
més,’ which, besides an account of Disney’s 
creations, tells the history of two inventors 
who preceded him in the construction of draw- 
ings for the cinema: Georges Méliés and 
Emile Cohl. Their work was genuinely the 
predecessor of Disney’s, though neither 
achieved Disney’s success—in part because 
they took no pains to protect themselves from 
rivals and successors. We would also men- 
tion an appreciation of Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain by M. J. Coudurier de Chassaigne, and 
a most sympathetic paper on the English pic- 
tures at the Louvre by M. Louis Gillet. 


N the Genealogists’ Magazine for March 
Sir Vincent Baddeley sets out the curious 
and not, to start with, very edifying history 
of the inscription on the tablet at Pentridge 
Church, erected, soon after Robert Browning’s 
death, and through the exertions of Dr. Fur- 
nivall, to the memory of Robert Browning of 
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Woodyates in Pentridge, who died in 1746 | 


and was the great-great-grandfather of the 
poet. This tablet once recorded the supposed 
fact that the eighteenth-century Robert 
Browning had on a time been a footman and 
butler in the family of Bankes, for which 
supposition it would appear there was no 
better evidence than his living in house 
which later on became a coaching inn. Doubt- 
less the tablet had not been erected without 
the permission of the vicar of the time; it 
was, however, erected without the faculty 
from the Chancellor of the Diocese of Salis- 
bury which would have made the proceeding 
legal. After twenty-nine years of existence 
the misleading statement was expunged by 
Sir Vincent Baddeley, who is a kinsman of 
the Brownings. In 1931, with a faculty 
from the Chancellor of the Diocese, obtained 
with the consent of the Churchwardens and 
Church Council of Pentridge, he had the 
peccant part of the inscription altered to: 
“He married Elizabeth Pethebridge, who 
died 1739, and their son, Thomas (born 1721) 
of — Inn, was the poet’s great-grand- 
father.”’ 


[ NDER ‘ Notes and News,’ the Editor, in 

the new number of the Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research, comments 
on the curious indifference of ‘‘ academic 
minds ”’ to the history of the British Navy. 
Candidates do not come forward to compete 
for the Julian Corbett Prize in Modern Naval 
History ; the London lectureship on the sub- 
ject has been dropped, and the Vere Harms- 
worth chair at Cambridge has had no better 
success, The Committee of the Institute has 
arranged for two lectures on Naval History, 
to be given in the course of this year and 
next, and meanwhile, in the number before 
us is an important article by Mr. G. F. James 
on the extent and nature of some of the mate- 
rials available for that study. The ‘ Select 
Document’ here—contributed by Mr. A. T. 
Milne—is one which has some peculiar in- 
terest at the present day—a letter of William 
Wilberforce to John Clarkson, brother of 
Thomas Clarkson, on the subject of pacifism. 
John Clarkson had become a pacifist and one 
of the founders of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Permanent and Universal Peace 
(1816). ‘ Fifteenth-century Clerks of Par- 
liament,’ a long, weightily documented bio- 
graphical study by Professor A. F. Pollard, is 
contributed to fill a gap in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
where earlier clerkships of Parliament than 
that of John Taylor, who was appointed in 
1509, have not been recorded. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE POPISH PLOT AS A SHIP’S 
MUTINY. 


,NGLISHMEN in the seventeenth century, 

seldom loath to rush into print on poli- 
tical and religious issues, found in the 
‘“‘ Popish Plot ’’ an unrivalled opportunity to 
display their convictions. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of tracts and broadsides discovered 
to an avid public, new confessions, new evi- 
dence, and new participants.! Although few 
writers revealed any inhibitions when narrat- 
ing their “‘ true accounts,’’ one variation on 
the explicit relation of gory details appeared 
in a series of eight brief tracts dated between 
Dec. 1, 1679, and early 1681. Amid such 
titles as ‘ A Full and True Relation of a new 
Hellish Plot in Ireland’ (1679), ‘ Presbytery 
truly display’d, or an impartial character of 
the Presbyterian ’ (1680), and ‘ The Roman- 
ists Best Doctor, who by one infallible remedy, 
perfectly cures all popish-diseases . . . John 
Ketch ’ (1679/80), such harmless but incon- 
gruous and irrelevant titles as ‘ A Letter from 
Legorn,’ ‘‘ Decem. 1, 1679, from aboard the 
Van-herring,’’ seemed to call for only casual 
examination. Reading, however, engendered 
mystification because while the letters appar- 
ently concerned a mutiny on a ship in the 
Mediterranean, the tone scarcely rang true. 
Happily, on the back of one in a contem- 
porary hand was written “A Key to ye 
Legorne Letters ’’2 (unfortunately not cover- 


1 For some general discussion of the “Plot,” 
see L. F. Brown, ‘The First Earl of Shaftes- 
bury’ (New York, 1933); M. V. Hay, ‘The 
Jesuits and the Popish Plot’ (London, 1934); 
A. Marks, ‘Who killed Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey?’ (London, 1905); David Ogg, ‘ Eng- 
land in the Reign of Charles II,’ vol. ii (Ox- 
ford, 1934); John Pollock, ‘The Popish Plot’ 
(London, 1903). 


2 This item is reproduced with the kind ~ 

mission of the Huntington Library, | 

Marino, California, where it is contained in a 

folio volume of tracts from the Bridgewater 

Collection. The original is on the back of 

the ‘Second Letter from Leghorn’ (1679). 
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ing the whole series); and both the contents 
of the letters and the reason for their inclu- 
sion with other tracts on the ‘‘ Popish Plot ”’ 
became clear. 

Grouped with the tract already cited were 
‘A Second Letter from Leghorn with a 
farther account, as incredible and unpara- 
lell’d as the first ’ (also from aboard the Van- 
herring and dated Dec. 10, 1679); ‘An 
Answer returned to the Letter from Leghorn, 
by a merchant concerned in the ship’ (n.d., 
signed L.F.); ‘ An Answer to the Merchants 
Letter, directed to Ralph Meane-well, now on 
aboard the Van-herring: with a pursuit of 
the former Legorn Letter ’ (19 Jan., 1679/80), 
and ‘An Answer to the second Letter from 
Leghorn: being an account of some farther 
discovery of a continued plot aboard the ship 
Van-herring’ (signed ‘‘ Philopatriae,”’ ‘‘ at 
the City of Loyalty, in the Kingdom of True 
Christianity, where the People pray for the 
Weal and Happiness of your Captain and 
whole Ships Company,’’ Jan. 21, 1680). At 
this point the series came to a halt for sev- 
eral months. Then there emerged from 
aboard the Van-herring, ‘ Another Letter 
from Leghorn, to an eminent Merchant in 
Lond.,’ Sept. 23, 1680; following this came 
‘An Answer to Another Letter from Legorn, 
to an eminent Merchant in Lond.,’ Octob. 
29, 1680, and from aboard the Van-herring, 
‘The Answer to the Letter from Legorn 


answered: in a third letter to a Merchant 
Councell of Officers Commonwealth of 
; Privy Councell Venice . . . republi- 
Mahometans . cans 
Papists one sent to ye cap- 
Chiefe of Algier . . taine . - . Danger- 
ye King of France field 
ye Lieutenant ... ye merchants -. . - peti- 


Duke of Yorke 

ye 5 great rogues... 
ye 5 Lords in ye 
Tower 

ye ship .. . England 

1 of ye conspirators 
Prance 

ye maine-yard . .. ye 
gallowes 

a chirurgeon’s mate 
akeman 

ye councell ... ye 
Parliament 

a Christian ... a Pro- 
testant 

mainemast . . . posts, 
& walles 

ye captains lady... 


ye Mufti... ye po 
moore... lene 


tioners, Lords 


Capt. first aboard 
ye King come 
home 

ye purser... ye 
Earle of Danby 

ye spruce forward 

seaman . . . Danger- 
field 


ye gun-roome . . . ye 
Tower 

prisoner’s wife... ye 
Lady Powis 

ereature of her. . 
Dangerfield 

midnight —sorceresse 
... Mrs. Cellier 

an Arabian... Gad- 
bury 

midshipman . . . Coll. 
Roderick Mansell 


in London’ (1681). The only clue to the 
authorship of these tracts is their contem- 
porary attribution to Herbert Croft, Bisho 
of Hereford, and author of ‘The Nak 
Truth’ (1675). While some sentiments 
expressed were similar to those contained in 
Croft’s known tracts, such an opinion cannot 
be regarded as definitive. Moreover, although 
the eight pieces bear a close resemblance to 
one another, the authorship may have been 
multiple. 

According to the first piece, some satlors® 
on board the Van-herring had agreed with 
the Algerines to ‘‘ kill the captain, betray the 
ship, make prize of the goods, and slaves of 
our persons.’’ Touched with remorse, two or 
three of the crew confessed the ‘‘ hellish enter- 
prise ’’ to some of the principal commanders, 
who, either from incredulity or because they 
themselves were in the conspiracy, took little 
notice. Even when an honest boatswain, get- 
ting wind of the matter, took the confession 
of the first discoverer to the captain and 
council of officers, the latter, while startled, 
did not investigate the report. Their atti- 
tude changed, however, when some of the con- 
spirators strangled the boatswain and threw 
his body into the sea, where it was later 
found. Some of the crew confidently affirmed 
that he had drowned himself, but closer exam- 
ination revealed the strangling. The captain 
and council of officers then sent for the ‘‘ dis- 
coverer,’’ who related that many Mahometans 


ye bilboes . 
gate 

part owners .. . Lords 
petitioners 

an acquittance 
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Algerine Sultanese ... 
Dutchesse of Ports- 
mouth 

musleman ... French 
papist & English 
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Renegade _steersman 
. Duke Lauder- 
dale 


ye Pinnace where ye 
Lieut sailes 
Scotland 

Chiaus of Algiers... 
French ambassador 

fantastick mungrils 
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. . New- 


Boggland . . . Holland 

Oteana . . . England 

Able commander .. . 
Duke of Monmouth 

Foremast men... 
Westminster, &e. 
petitioners 

ye Great Cabbin.. . 
London 

one who hath often 
chang’d . . . Shaftes- 
bury 

Algiers .. . France 

Alcoran . .. mass 

Yard’s arme .. . gal- 
lowes 

Councell of Warre.. 
Court of King’s 
Bench 

Chiefe of Councell of 
Warre ... Lad 
Chief Justice 
Scroggs 


3 The first time a word from the key is used, 
it will be italicised. Because of various in- 
consistencies in spelling, most words have been 
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and mongrel Christians on board were cor- 
responding with the chief of Algier and had 
promised to betray the ship on assurance of 
Algerine aid of men, ammunition, and pro- 
visions. The conspirators planned to make 
their lieutenant, a Mahometan, the captain 
of the vessel; and five great rogues would 
become the principal officers. Thereupon, the 
captain and his council ordered the five to be 
confined in the hold. Other conspirators then 
began to relent, and one confessed the 
murder of the boatswain. The most active 
plotters, after “a full and fair hearing, were 
condemned and sentenc’d to death, and 
accordingly were hanged at the Main-yard.”’ 
One criminal, a chyrurgion’s mate, proved to 
have undertaken to poison the captain, was 
acquitted and has not been heard of since. 

This inspired the plotters to deny any trea- 
cherous design and to declare the whole story 
a malicious forgery. They confidently 
insisted on this because the captain’s council 
was in some disagreement. The situation 
filled the ship’s company with fears and 
jealousies, and the wiser members concluded 
that the captain was protecting the conspira- 
tors. 1f he continued in command, his power 
must be curtailed. Although he did not per- 
mit his council to act, he sought to prevent 
the plot and posted on the main-mast orders 
that, the Mahometans leave the ship. Hawv- 
ing the support of the lieutenant and the cap- 
tain’s lady, they would not stir, especially 
since the Mufti permitted them to conceal 
their religion and even to take the oaths and 
tests imposed upon them. 

As the conspirators grew bolder, they 
induced some ‘‘ discoverers’ to recant; and 
to invalidate the evidence of the first ‘‘ dis- 
coverer ’’ they related several scandals about 
him. They also reported that the honest 
sailors phanned to overturn the captain and 
to join the Common-wealth of Venice. The 
lieutenant sent one to the captain with infor- 
mation about this sham plot, which was at 
first believed, but the messenger later 
admitted the deception. Thus the ship lay 
distressed, without hope of deliverance. When 


some interested merchants besought the cap- 
tain to prevent utter ruin, he bade them keep 
out of his affairs; when the honest sailors 


petitioned to the same purpose, he denounced 
their action. Times had greatly changed. 
When the captain first came aboard, the 
sailors tossed their hats and cried out their 
loyalty. While they were still faithful, they 
feared that the Algerines would fall upon the 
ship at the first opportunity. 


Ten days later the second letter appeared 
briefly summarising what had already been 
related and at the same time adding some 
new elements. After a spruce forward sea- 
man, at the suggestion of the lieutenant, had 
informed the captain about the sham plot, 
the wife of one prisoner in the gun-room ge. 
cured permission to visit her husband. A 
woman of “ great cunning and design,’’ she 
arranged to have a creature of hers recom- 
mended to the captain by the lieutenant to 
be listed on the ship. Moreover, on the 
advice of a métdnight sorceress, the wife 
ordered her creature to consult with an 
Arabian who pretended great knowledge of the 
stars. The forward seaman informed the 
captain that one midshipman had contraband 
in his cabin. Whereupon it was searched, 
and the seaman “ discovered’ a packet of 
letters, privately conveyed there by him; at 
which he cried out ‘‘ treason, treason, against 
the captain.’’ Despite the uproar, the mid- 
shipman protested his innocence to the cap- 
tain so successfully that his accuser was com- 
mitted to the Bilboes, where, stricken with re- 
morse, he confessed the whole matter, admit- 
ting that he had _ been inspired by the 
Algerines. The crew remained fearful that 
the Algerines would attack them; and the 
letter concluded with: 

Some fall, because they will not stand, 

Some shipwreck, cause they will not land, 

What pity, if they ruin’d be, 

That storms approaching will not see. 

uod avertat Deus. 

The third tract of the series, purportedly 
written by a merchant interested in the ship, 
expressed the sorrow of himself and other 
part owners concerning so desperate a con- 
spiracy. He grieved that unlike most con- 
spiracies, which once discovered were regarded 
as prevented, this plot defied all the ‘‘ antient 
maxims of policy.’’ Other sources of infor- 
mation have revealed that the Mahometans 
had long fostered the plot, and that the 
Algerines had maintained spies and de- 
bauched eminent officers from their duty, par- 
ticularly the purser who recently was raised 
from a common sailor to incredible favour 
with the captain, and had acquired a prodi- 
gious estate. A most treacherous villain, he 
wasted the provisions of the —_ and, 
though confined to the gun-room, he pre 
tended an acquittance and exercised great 
influence. Two pernicious ‘passengers Ie 
mained in the great cabbin. One, al 
Algerine woman pretending to be a Sultaness 
but actually the issue of a base Musleman, 
devoured more provisions in a day than 
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would serve the ship’s crew for a month; the 
other, a renegado, was “ formerly steersman 
of the pinnace,’”’ in which the lieutenant now 
sailed. These took council with the Chiaus 
of Algiers. 

In reality, however, things were looking 
better. The merchants, having stated their 
case to the “ Judg-Advocate,’’ were advised 
that the honest sailors remained steadfast, 
indifferent to the whispers of the Mahometans, 
Moreover, the captain, whose father died a 
martyr to the true religion, was not seduced 
from the Christian faith. The sailors should 
humbly supplicate the captain concerning 
the dangers and should reveal all private con- 
spiracies. The Algerines were the pests of 
Christendom, neither good Christians nor 
good Mahometans, but a sort of fantastick 
mungrils who have spilt much blood. Although 
they pretended to embrace the Alchoran, they 
did so only to better themselves. Even the 
mufti was afraid of them. Their vows could 
not be believed. Not long ago they joined 
with the republic of Boggland against 
Oteana: then they joined the ‘ Oteanian 
Monarch’ against Boggland. Actually they 
served neither, but ‘‘ bubbled ’’ both and 
advanced themselves; they should be 
destroyed. Fortunately the ship had a brave 
able commander who could defeat the 
Algerines if the opportunity should arise. 

The fourth letter, dated Jan. 19, 1679, re- 
lated an attempt to secure subscriptions to 
a petition desiring the captain to call his 
council ‘‘ on the day prefix’d,’’ but this went 
slowly, for not one in fifteen would sign. 
Indeed, mostly riff-raff signed, ‘‘ but such as 
they were, some half 1a score of our principal 
fore-mast-men humbly presented it to our cap- 


tain.” Receiving it most disdainfully, he 
pretended to have vouchsafed a gracious 
answer. Furthermore, instead of two per- 


nicious passengers, nearer two score, includ- 
ing one who has so often chang’d his religion, 
inhabited the great cabin. Although the 
sultaness might return to Algiers, the “ rene- 
gado”” would probably remain, for he dared 
not board his pinnace. The council of war 
has found five mussullmen guilty and had 
them tied up to the yards arm for reading the 
alcoran publicly at the order of the mufti, 
and for having tried to ‘“‘algerise’’ some 
Christians. On the other hand, the fact that 


the chief of our council of war had been 
charge¢ with underhand dealings and brow- 
beating brought despair, but the writer anti- 
Gipated that the brave captain would save 
the faithful. 


A fifth letter, after praising the true and 
ingenious account of Dec. 10, observed that 
many feared a conspiracy between the 
Mahometan lieutenant and his devilish crow 
and the Algerines. According to the author, 
people were persuaded that, while the captain 
had a “ sweet temper and disposition,’’ he 
might be misled by some that he had 
advanced. Many have said that the lieuten- 
ant’s relationship to the captain kept affairs 
unsettled. The lieutenant was not well-loved 
because he was a Mahometan and lived in 
of being the captain hereafter, which 
did not please the Christians. The murder 
of the honest boatswain greatly upset many, 
for he had a fine character, but they felt 
better on discovering that the captain had 
a new, honest, courageous boatswain who con- 
stantly seized guilty Mahometans, 

People were rejoicing that the purser and 
other conspirators had been exposed and 
imprisoned, although the first, presuming 
upon the captain’s clemency, had impudently 
surrendered himself. The news concernng 
the execution of the boatswain’s murderers 
was welcome, but men were still confused as 
to whether he was murdered in the Mahome- 
tan cabin or in the one belonging to the 
captain’s lady. The captain’s refusal to call 
the great council, because it had shown some 
tendency to exclude the lieutenant from suc- 
ceeding in his place, had caused some alarm, 
as had his desire to pardon the purser instead 
of letting that rogue be brought to trial. The 
lieutenant, the steersman of the pinnace, and 
the Algerine lady, were held responsible for 
this policy. After repeating news from the 
earlier letters, the writer expressed his plea- 
sure that the future promised well. One rift 
existed in the lute: 

We hear there is a very rare bird in the 
captain’s own cabin, that sings pleasantly, but 
since this conspiracy, he hath changed his note, 
and we are in doubt what tune he will sing 
next, whether for the Christians or the Maho- 
metans. . . 

The first letter to be written after an inter- 
val of several months related that affairs were 
but little improved. Mahometans were still 
on board; though silent, they were not asleep. 
Their present actions derived from the fact 
that the ship was once their most valued 
possession until “‘a noble captain” turned 
them ashore and put Christians in charge. 
Moreover, in the past they had perpetrated 
many devilish schemes. Once they cunningly 
put gunpowder under the place where the 
captain and his council of officers met. This 
discovered, the conspirators were killed. Not 
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long before that, they had sent a fleet they 
called ‘‘ Invincible,’’ but heaven intervened 
to help prevent the ship’s capture. Recently 
they set fire to the great cabin, one Algerine 
actually confessing his guilt but being saved 
by the lieutenant. They have tried other 
tricks, but many of them have been acquitted 
most unexpectedly, ‘‘ particularly two female 
Passengers, one a Tempestuous Lady, the 
other an Impudent Strumpet ’’ who alleged 
that her confession had been racked from her. 
The Mahometans had got rid of the honest 
boatswain’s successor ; moreover, a little while 
since, “‘ an honest quarter master ’’ aroused 
their hostility, and they dispatched some 
desperate ruffians to murder him. Although 
they cut his throat, he would recover.4 

While the captain said little, he undoubt- 
edly resented these actions, for he has joined 
other ships to oppose the growing strength 
of Algier. The Commonwealth of Genoa with 
its stout ship, the Van-Trump, has resolutely 
opposed Algier, but when our captain sought 
a closer union with this ship, his messenger 
found an envoy from Algier negotiating a 
similar end and insinuating evil things 
against the Van-herring. Although the cap- 
tain of the Van-Trump refused to be 
wheedled into an agreement with Algier, the 
relations between the Van-Trump and the 
Van-herring were not as close as most men 
desired. Possibly the absence of closer accord 
was caused by the influence of the lieutenant 
and his Mahometan faction. Many sailors 
had great enthusiasm for the captain’s eldest 
son, now on board. Whenever he appeared, 
loud acclamations followed him, which made 
the lieutenant bite his lip. Although the 
captain declared he had never married the 
boy’s mother, he did not deny the boy to be 
his son, and the sailors were loath to think 
the “brisk young gentleman ’’ illegitimate. 
Some sailors suspected that the capta-n failed 
to call his council because he feared that it 
would meddle with the succession. 

Many on board disliked our mode of wor- 
ship, claiming that numerous usages were 
borrowed from the Mahometans. As a result 
strife flourished between the Christian fac- 
tions. One would think that common danger 
would induce moderation, and many by- 


4 See ‘An Account of an Attempt made upon 
the person of Mr. Arnold, one of his majesties 
justices of the peace for the county of Mon- 
month’ (1680). Certain figures in the allegory 
in the later letters are obvious, but about 


others there may be considerable difference of 
opinion. Suggestive clues may be obtained by 
consulting the references in note 1. 


standers thought that an accommodation 
could easily be arranged between the 
Christians since their differences were s0 
small. Yet some bigots among the crew, 
because they were already semi-Mahometan, 
declared that they would rather be Mahome- 
tan than Christian dissenters. Such mongrel 
Christians, dissuaded the captain from calling 
his council, fearing lest the present orders be 
altered to favour the dissenting party. This 
alteration might indeed occur because the 
dissenters had been faithful to Christianity 
and zealous for the ship’s safety. The 
Mahometans caricatured the council of officers 
of the captain’s father, recalling that the 
father had a contest with his council, which 
passed from words to blows. ‘‘ In the scuffle 
the good old captain was kill’d and thrown 
overboard.’’ The present council would do 
nothing of this sort, but the Mahometans 
used that unhappy tragedy to alienate the 
present captain from his fine council. 

On Oct. 29, 1680, came ‘An Answer to 
another Letter from Legorn ’ which expressed 
the conviction that the Mahometans and 
Algerines were busy both about the Van- 
herring and about the accompanying Lyon 
Rampant and Golden Harp. The author 
recalled the Armada, the Gunpowder Plot, 
and the London Fire before he turned to the 
existing situation. He found that the person 
in charge of the cabin and the two new boat- 
swains had the respect of the mariners who, 
on the other hand, looked with no great 
favour on one who shared in the management 
of the great cabin. They thought him too 
high in the esteem of the lieutenant. The 
grand council of officers was now sitting, and 
the lieutenant had gone to the Lyon Rampant, 
which caused the impeached mariners in the 
gun room some sorrow. Although one of the 
original ‘‘ discoverers ’’ of the plot had died, 
other news had come to light. A very con- 
siderable Mahometan was found walking the 
decks in disguise, listening to the conversation 
of the ship’s officers. One member of the 
grand council was suspended until he cleared 
himself of some charges. A mariner, lately 
a quartermaster, who trusted too much to 
the quickness of his parts and played too 
much on the discovery of the plot, had left 
the ship or hidden himself and could not be 
found. Some mariners swore than he was a 
Mahometan of years standing. Moreover, 
the mutinous activities of the Mahometans 
and Algerines on the Golden Harp, where 
they had raised wp divisions intending te 
betray that vessel to the Algerines, came 1 
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for attention. The rascals had also attempted 
to cut off the Van-herring’s ‘‘ cock-boat”’ 
from the stern. Fortunately, harmony 
existed between the captain and the mariners. 

The final letter of the series, ‘ The Answer 
to the Letter from Legorn answered,’ 
appeared early in 1681. Recently, said the 
author, the captain’s son had been enter- 
tained by several persons ‘‘of no small 
repute,” and he was always greeted with 
great peals of applause. After one particular 
entertainment, a certain Mahometan was 
reported to have a parcel of arms in his 
cabin, and the captain ordered a_ search. 
The searcher, reputedly honest, warned the 
Mahometan who put everything out of the 
way except a pair of rusty old pistols which 
he described as his father’s. An honest 
mariner, however, looked into the matter, 
and the delinquent had been ordered to 
appear before the council of officers. The 
whole matter looking foul, this council had 
stated its resolve to defend the captain to 
the death; if any Mahometan attempted to 
harm him, it would not leave a single bone 
of the Mahometans or Algerines above board. 
Rumour had it that the lieutenant was to be 
disabled from ever succeeding to the command 
of the ship, which aroused unspeakable joy 
and comfort. The Lyon Rampant seemed 
already weary of him. Notwithstanding the 
conduct of the Mahometans on the Golden 
Harp, no harm would result unless the 
council of officers disagreed. For the moment 
everything promised well. 

Unlike the generality of pamphlets in the 
seventeenth century, this series or its com- 
ponent parts seem to have excited no replies. 
Whether or not the readers took the series 
literally, is impossible to say, although such 
a conclusion scarcely seems possible, for the 
allegory ran very thin at times, especially in 
the later tracts. Nevertheless, the tracts 
possess some interest as a feature of pam- 
phleteering and as an episode in the history 
of the most dramatic events of seventeenth- 
eentury political and religious opinion. 

Cuartes F. 

Meptinston Library, San Marino, California, 


SOME ADDITIONS TO THE 
Novum Repertorium. 
}{AD the Rev. George Hennessy lived to the 
ripe old age so often granted to zealous 


antiquarians, and had he been enabled to 
publish further garnerings from his tireless 


industry, these few notes upon his work, and 
upon the clergy of the Diocese of London, 
would be needless. The initial figures 
refer to the pages of his work. 

3. Thomas Cheetham, Bishop of Sidon, was 
suffragan bishop of London at the time of his 
death, shortly before Oct. 6, 1558. In 1545, 
he assisted at the consecration of Anthony 
Kitchen to the see of Llandaff. If Hook’s 
‘Ecclesiastical Dictionary,’ sub tit, ‘Interim,’ 
is correct, Michael MHelding, a Catholic 
Bishop, used the title Sidon’? contem- 
poraneously. 

61. William Whitbroke. See ‘ N. and Q..,’ 
October, 1925. He remained at St. Paul’s, 
Sub-Dean until 1561, and died 1568/9. 
Vacated Sub-Deanery 1535-1539. 

61. Sebastian Westcote. Although he per- 
sistently refused conformity, he remained 
Almoner of the Cathedral until 1583, by the 
special favour of the Queen. He was born at 
Chumley in Devonshire, was a violinist; left 
will 14 Tyrwhite, P.C.C., dated 3 Apr., 1583, 
and is commemorated in Dr. Grattan Flood’s 
‘ Early Tudor Composers.’ 

61, etc. A list of the Cathedral clergy ap- 
pears in the ‘ Declaration by the Sub-Dean 
and Canons of St. Paul’s of Allegiance to 
Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn.’ It includes 
the Vicars-Choral, amongst them the great 
composer, John Redford. a 

72. John Althen is omitted in the list of 
Vicars of St. Alban’s, Wood Street. He is 
mentioned in the probate to the will of one 
Brown of Stafford, in 1583. 

88. St. Anne’s, Blackfriars. Add name of 
John Wilson, recorded in the Parish Register 
as buried 20 Sept., 1605. David Roberts, 
Minister from 1592, prayed for Essex during 
his rebellion. D.S.P. 

89. St. Andrew’s, Holborn. chantry 
priest there circ. 1362. See John de Peyton 
and q 144 and p. 293 in Hennessy. 

90. Stillingfleet. See u, not a, 176. 

333. St. Michael Royal. Thomas Eborall, 
S.T.P., Master from 1444 to 1464, may be 
identical with the priest of that name whose 
will, proved 23 Dec., 1500, describes him as 
priest of St. Christopher’s. 

356. St. Olave, Hart Street. John Symp- 
son, M.A., 1590-1633, had a daughter Mary, 
who married Truslowe; see Bishop’s 
Licences. 

376. A cleric named Robt. Dove appears to 
have been priest of the parish in 1512, and is 
named in 8 Fettiplace P.C.C., will of Rie. 
Dunce. 

389. Mr. Andrew Moline was curate and 
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lecturer of St. Swithin’s in 1635 (see Laud’s 
Works, v. 333). The Rev. John Sheffield, 
M.A., was presented to this living 12 May, 
1657, by the patrons, the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Salters, after he had occupied it, by 
virtue of a parish election, since 7 Nov., 1647, 
A Life of him, with details of his other liv- 
ings, is to be found in Cong. Hist. Soc. Trans, 
April, 1932. 

390. John Willys, wu 83. See the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
under ‘ Willis.’ 

438. St. Peter’s, Cheapside. The Rev. 
Roger Drake, 1653. See the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

455. St. Matthew’s, Friday Street. As 
John Presse is legatee in the will of Joan 
Harvey, Com. Ct. Lond., in 1598, that latter 
and not 1578, would appear to be the date of 
Robert Sherington’s presentation. On 8 
Jan., 1587, the Merchant Taylors’ School 
Register records the entry of Samuel Presse, 
son of John, minister. 

442. Neither Thirlby nor Feckenham is 
included in the list of Abbots of Westminster. 
Thirlby is shown as Bishop and Abbot, but 
without particulars of vacating the Abbacy. 
This act took place, apparently, in 1550, 
when the Sees of Westminster and London 
were united. The only Abbacy now  sur- 
viving is that of Hulme in Norfolk. 

442. William Boston, alias Benson. He 
was first Dean of Westminster. He invented 
the doctrine that an Act of Parliament 
absolves the objection of conscience. To Sir 
Thomas More, he urged that Sir Thomas 
“might see his conscience was erroneous, 
since the great council of the realm was of 
another mind, and, therefore, he ought to 
change his conscience.”’ (Parker Soc. Cranmer 
ii. 240). This doctrine, modified and ap- 
proved by Gardiner, is the basis of the moral 
authority of Parliament, as now accepted 
pragmatically. 

98. Robt. Cole, h 15, d. 1534, is wrongly 
indexed under p. 99. 

99. St. Botclph’s, Bishopsgate Thomas 
Sympson, h 211, was a legatee of Robert Cole 
or Coles, Rector of All Hallows, Bread Street, 
d. 1576/7. So also Edmund Sympson, Rector 
of St. Peter’s, Cheapside. 

113. John Harleston, 8.T.B. Witness to 
will of Walter Thirleby, F 21 Tasker, P.C.C., 
1553. He was a Protestant, deprived in 
Marian days. Archbishop Parker had, in 
1547, married Margaret, the daughter of 
Robert Harlston, of Mattishall, in the county 
of Norfolk. Bishop Thirlby, long a friend of 
Parker, was the patron of the living when 
Harleston was presented. 


125. Custodians of Christ Church, Newgate 
Street. One of the gaps leaves place for 
Walter Knightley, M.A., who was at Christ 
Church between 1478 and July, 1480. 

188. William Semer, P.C. of Hampstead. 
Presented by Bp. Thirlby. The name is a 
common variant of ‘‘ Seymour.’’ ‘‘ Thirlby ” 
is not indexed under p. 187. 

h 213. This note on Nehemiah Rogers, Rec- 
tor of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, omits: 
“Canon of Ely.” Father of John, Fifth 
Monarchy Man, and of the Rev. Nehemiah 
Rogers. See, Edward Rogers’ Life of John. 

274. St. Magnus the Martyr. John Evyns, 
cleric, of this parish, is named in a will of 
the Consistory Court, 23 Dec., 1501. 

281. St. Christopher-le-Stock. Same auth- 
ority as above; Thomas Eborall, priest, died 
1500. 

288. Frampton and Smythe of St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, priests, are mentioned in Cranmer’s 
Letter VIII, Parker Soc., in that precinct, 
circ. 1533. 

294. Simon Michel, LL.D., would appear 
to be Samson Michell. See ‘ Alumni Cantab.’ 
(Venn). He is a legatee in 1531, under the 
will of Wm. Campion, 12 Thrower, P.C.C. 

400. St. Mary’s, Charing Cross Road. This 
church was prematurely destroyed just as the 
time of its maximum use was likely to be 
attained. It was built for Greeks. Six thou- 
sand Greek-speaking Cypriots now live in its 
neighbourhood. The name ‘‘'Samou”’ has 
given difficulty, It does not signify ‘‘Samuel’” 
but ‘‘of Samos.’”’ ‘‘ The Bishop of Samos 
concurred in the erection,’ is the effect of 
the passage in the inscription recorded. 


J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


FAMILY NAMES FROM OLD 
DOCUMENTS. 


(See ante pp. 82, 149). 


Stonewatt (Gloucester, 1533-8), E.C-P. 
869 (12). 

Srover (Hants, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1077 
(13). 


Srracney, Srracuy, London Directory, 
1928 


Srracuy (Essex, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1156 
(76). 
Srrecuyn (Dorset, 1585), P.R.O., Dorset 
Recoveries, 31. 
Srrecie (Kent, 1544-7), E.C.P., 1102 (20). 
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SrrePeR (Hants, E.C.P. 1371 
(20). 
Srryper (same person? Hants, 1547- 
1551), E.C.P. 1265 (71). 
(Barber gives stripr as ‘‘ Norse for a 
stripling.’’) 
Srropricce (Devon 1529-1532), E.C.P. 
616 (21). 
(Place-name from Strawbridge in Hath- 
erleigh. ) 
Srroitre (Devon, 1529-1532), E.C.P. 634 


(37). 
(=Stroud ?) 
Srrotry (Hereford, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1156 


1553-5), 


80). 
' Srrouts, London Directory, 1920. 
(=German Strauss?) 
Srryper. See STREPER. 
Srutt (York, 1359), Chancery Inquisitions, 
Miscellan.ous, 179 (1). 
Stump (Gloucester, 1937), Daily Telegraph. 
Stycke (Devon, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1473 (65). 
Styporr (Surrey, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1229 


57). 
(Cf. Stedall.) 
Styne (Suffolk, 1515-8), E.C.P. 441 (38). 
Srynte (Hants, 1484), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions, 330 (13). 
(=a man who limits the stock pastured 
on a common ?) 
Styrmyn (Hereford, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
1070 (52). 
Sryru (Lancaster, 1746) Petty Bag, Brevia 
Regia, 133 (1). 
(From Old English stith=strong ?) 
Sutyarp (Suffolk, 1533-8), E.C.P. 888 


(47). 
Syttarp (Cambridge, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
1257 (41). 
_ (Sussex, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 567 


SussHE (no county, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
1065 (40). 
(=Zouch, or for sich=a trench.) 
Surrreryn. See SIpERFIN. 
Swanenc (Cambridge, 1252), L.T.R. Mem- 
oranda Roll 27, m. 4, 10th entry from foot. 
(Place-name —swan-meadow ?) 
_— (Suffolk, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1469 


(From Old English name Swet ?) 
YDENERS. See SISDENERS. 


Syp (Notts, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1156 (97). 
(Cf. Sithe, short for Osyth.) 

Syrre (Norfolk, 1533-8), E.C.P. 864 (62). 

Syco (Suffolk, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1028 (27). 
(=Segon ?) 

Syttarp. See SuLyarp. 


Sytstron (London 1533-8), E.C.P. 886 (66)- 
(Place-name from Silverstone, Co. North- 
ants ?) 
Sympatres (Cambridge, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
1087 (12). 
(from sempect, a monk too old for con- 
vent duties ?) 
Synowe (Norfolk, 1533-8), E.C.P. 755 (53). 
Syretp (Hereford, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
1066 (58). 
(Cf. Strep and 
Syricu (Norfolk, 1287-8), Chancery Crim- 
inal Inquisitions, 28 (34). 
Syree (Warwick, 1396), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions, Miscellaneous, 263 (7). 
TaBRAHAM, TaBRuM, London Directory, 


1925. 

(Place-name from Taverham, Co. Nor- 
folk.) 

Tattow. See Tay Loe. 

TaKELL (Devon, 1486-1515), E.C.P. 165 
(56 


(Place-name from Takeley, Co. Essex ?) 
Tatpon (Lincoln, 1533-8), E.C.P. 810 (54). 
TaLLeRvey, (Dorset, 1551-3), 

E.C.P. 1309 (71). 

(Cf. Dorset place-name Toller ; but Barber 

gives Tollervey as a Cornish place-name.) 


(Norfolk, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 953 


(1). 
Tampon (Rutland, 1533-8), E.C.P. 903 (8). 
(Cf. Tompron.) 
Tanty (Gloucester, 1515-1518), E.C.P. 449 


17). 
Tarre (Lincoln, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1318 (6). 
(Alternative spelling of Terry.) 
Taytarp (Huntingdon, 1231-1473), E.C.P. 
10 (323). 
(French Tallard, or taillarde, a cutting 
sword ?) 
Taytor (London, 1848), Record of Old 
Westminsters. 
Taytowe (Gloucester, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 
536 (6). 
Tartow (Notts, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1330 (9). 
Tetowe (Gloucester, 1387-1460), E.C.P. 
6 (147). 
(=French Tailleau ?) 
TrpppMaN (Kent, 1660-1668), D.N.B. 
TEDDEMAN (alternative of Tenthingman, 
Wilts, 1273-4), Chancery Criminal In- 
quisitions, 14 (71). 
(=tithing-man ; or in some cases from 
Tedmund ?) 
TepstTitt (Stafford, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
1280 (37). 
“_ (Westmorland, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1477 
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(Short for Theophilus ?) TorgaypeE (Norfolk, 1538-1544), E.C.P, 
Tetowr. See TayLoe. 1075 (32). 
TEN(D)sTOVE (Essex, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1149 TorericHE. See TopERIcu. 
(81). Tornorn (Lincoln, 1500-1501), E.C.P. 
Terse (Kent, 1538-1544), E.C. 1008 (21). 216 (30). 


TrsHe (York, 1533-8), E.C.P. 910 (18). 
(=Tash? or short for French Eustache ? 
or nickname from tasse, a kilt of plate?) 


Tessam (Gloucester, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1313 
12) 


(Place-name from Theescombe near Am- 
berley, in Gloucester ?) 


Test (Gloucester, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 973 
19 


Heap. 

THeprick (Notts, 1252), Exch. L.T.R. 
Memoranda Roll 26, m 1ld, last entry but 
one. 

(Form of Theodoric? Usually Terric at 
this date, but cf. contemporary Thedmar.) 
— (London, 1533-8), E.C.P. 853 


(By-form of Thrumpton or Thornton ?) 
Tueym (Somerset, 1402), Chancery Inqui- 
sitions, Miscellaneous, 280 (11). 


Tueyre (Somerset, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1470 
8). 
(=Thayer ?) 
THORNEBRANDE (Cumberland, 1533-8), 
E.C.P. 864 (59). 


(From personal name Thurbrand.) 
THurDON (alternative of Durdon, Devon, 
1551-3), E.C.P. 1292 (47). 
Tripper, add spelling of Welsh Tudor. 
( TILKINS, personal recollection. 
( TytKes (Devon, 1533-8), E.C.P. 829 (1). 
(Diminutive of Till.) 
Tocue (London, 1431-1473), 
(217). 
(Barber gives an Old English Tochi.) 
TopericH, TorertcHe (Lincoln, 1400), 
Chancery Inquisitions, Miscellaneous, 274 
(3). 
Toxtove (Suffolk, 1533-8), E.C.P. 889 (48). 
Tottervay. See TALLERVEY. 
TopsHowe (Bedford 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
(Barber gives an Old English Tope.) 


1079 (20). 
Torretr (Surrey, 1529-1532), E.C.P. 682 
22 


E.C.P. 10 


(=Tyrwhitt ?) 
Torver (Dorset, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1212 
(Place-name, Lancashire.) 
ToTanvE (Bedford, 1533-8), E.C.P. 910 (40). 
(From Old English Torhtwine ?) 


Torort (Norfoik, 1529-1532), E.C.P. 692 
(22 


(=Tota’s toft ?) 
_— (Essex, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1079 
(22 


(Stafford, 1504-1515), E.C.P. 367 


(Hardly an Irish O’Toole.) 

Towson (Devon, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1477 (35). 

Towytr (Devon, 1533-8), E.C.P. 777 (%). 

Tranan (London, 1931), personal observa- 
tion. 

(Suffolk, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1475 
(74). 

(Diminutive of Trapp?) 

TraysLove (Norfolk and Leicester, 1538- 
1544), E.C.P. 1074 (40). 

Trecerrt (Cambridge, 
1072 (44). 

(Cf. tregetour=a juggler?) 
TRENCHEFOILL (Oxford, 1264), Calendar of 

Liberate Rolls, 1245-1251, p. 61. 

(Walter Trenchefoill, keeper of the 
forest of Wychwood, a cutter of browse for 
‘the deer ?) 
Trery (Surrey), 

churchyard. 

(Place-name from Truro, in Cornwall?) 
| Tress, London Directory, 1931. 


1538-1544), E.C.P. 


tombstone in Tooting 


TRESSE (Kent, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1172 (81). 
TRICE, London Directory, 1931. 
(London, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1162 
(62 
TREWKER (Dorset, 1533-8), E.C.P. 929 (15). 
Triamore (Hereford, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
1284 (24). 
TriMNELL, London Directory, 1932. 
| TryMNeLL, alias Trymney (Stafford, 
1555-8), E.C.P., 1425 (42). 
TRININGE (Worcester), Star Chamber Pro- 
ceedings, James I, 302 (15). 
TROFFETT (Surrey, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1041 


(57). 

(Cf. Truefitt ?) 
Trome (Southwark, 1533-5), E.C.P. 860 
27 


). 
(Cf. Old English truma a troop, and 
surname Troup.) 


J. B. Wattis CHAPMAN. 
(To be continued). 
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FROM A COLLECTION OF 
AUTOGRAPHS, 


xv. SAMUEL SMILEs, LL.D. 


19 July, 1881. 
8, Pembroke Gardens, 
Kensington, London, W. 
Dear Sir, 

Your letter has reached me just as I 
am about to set out for Homburgh, Germany, 
to drink the waters. I have had a very bad 
attack of rheumatism since the beginning of 
the year. 

Your letter would require a book to answer 
it. Indeed ‘‘ how to improve oneself ’’ would 
make a very good book. But I cannot at 
present undertake ‘it. On looking back at my 
past life, I do not quite know what tended 
the most to improve me. I remember receiv- 
ing a great impetus from reading “ The 
Pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.’’ 
From what other men had done, I thought I 
might do. I read, I thought, I learned, I 
lectured. I lectured first upon Chemistry, 
and then upon Physiology, Lecturing im- 

roves the lecturer himself far more than the 
ectured. 

Then J went on with reading books. I fear 
there was very little system in my book 
reading. I read everything that I could lay 
my hands on—history, biography and science. 
I read an Encyclopedia. There you get every- 
thing by turns. In History I read Hume, 
and read Gibbon—the last a magnificent 
book. Of late years, we have had many fine 
biographical works. For instance, Stanley’s 
Life of Arnold is a most improving work. But 
I need not trouble you with my readings. 
Books are now so plentiful that you will have 
no difficulty in finding plenty of good books 
to read. 

The great thing is conduct, perseverance, 
& good character. 


Believe me, Yours very sincerely, 


S. Sizes. 
T. Cann Hughes, Esq. 


Samuel Smiles was born at Haddington in 
Scotland on 23 Dec., 1812, one of 
eleven children. His father died of cholera 
in 1832. He was educated at the Haddington 
Borough School and at Edinburgh University 
where he qualified as a Doctor and was ulti- 
mately given an honorary degree of LL.D. 
After six years of practice in Haddington, 
he became in 1838, the editor of the Leeds 


Times and was for many years secretary of 
the Leeds and Thirsk and South Eastern 
Railways. He was the author of a very large 
number of books; his autobiography published 
in 1838 was edited by T. Mackay and is of 


great interest. 

He died on 16 April, 1904, and in 
October, 1937, a monument to him was 
unveiled in Zion School, Wortley, Leeds, by 
Sir James Baillie, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds 
University. The tablet on the side of the 
memorial is inscribed thus :— 

Samuel Smiles, M.D., LL.D. Born Hadding- 
ton 1812—died Kensington 1904. Editor of the 
“Leeds Times” 1838-42. Surgeon at Spring- 
field House, Holbeck, 1842-5. Twenty-one years 
secretary of the Leeds and Thirsk Railway and 
of the South Eastern Railway. His _ best- 
known work, ‘Self Help,’ which developed 
from lectures he gave in Leeds, has been 
printed in 26 languages. His ‘ Lives of the 
Engineers’ and other biographical books re- 
corded the creative works of industrial 
pioneers and self-taught men of genius of 
humble origin. His advocacy of national edu- 
cation, free public libraries, and social and 
Parliamentary reforms materially influenced 
public opinion in the West Riding. For several 
years from 1841 he gave his services as a 
teacher at Zion School. Erected by public 
subscription. 

Samuel Smiles has two distinguished grand- 
children, one Samuel Smiles, F.R.S., 
Daniell Professor at King’s College since 
1920, and the other Sir Walter Smiles, C.I-E., 
D.S.0.., M.P. for Blackburn since 1931. 


T. Cann HvuGuEs, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


OMAS HOOKHAM, BOOKSELLER.— 

The late Mr. H. R. Plomer, in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Printers and Booksellers,’ 1726-75 
(Bibliographical Society, 1932, p. 131, des- 
cribes Thomas Hookham as a bookseller and 
as chiefly remembered for his circulating 
library. He was also on occasion a publisher, 
I have a novelette of 63 pp. 12mo, published 
by him at one shilling: ‘ The Generous Con- 
queror, an Historical Tale,’ ‘‘ London: 
Printed for T. Hookham, at his Circulating 
Library, New Bond Street, corner of Bruton 
Street, 1784.’’ On the fly-leaf of this is adver- 
tised as just published ‘‘ Dangerous Connec- 
tions. Translated from the French. In four 
volumes. Price ten shillings.’’ This edition 
is duly recorded in J. C. Palache’s ‘ Four 
Novelists of the Old Régime,’ 1926, p. 270, 
infra C, A. F. Choderlos de Laclos. 

W. Roperts. 
69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Marcu 26, 1938, 


Readers Queries. 


ARINERS AND MASTER MARINERS. 
—How did a sailor-man become entitled 
to call himself a master mariner at the end 
of the sixteenth and beginning of the seven- 
teenth century ? 
- T have recently had occasion to go through 
some family papers and find that my ances- 
tors, who lived at Whitby and mostly fol- 
lowed the sea, made a clear distinction in 
their wills between mariner and master 
mariner. In_ successive generations some 
were ‘‘ mariners’? and some were ‘‘ master 
mariners ’’—not ‘‘ master and mariner.”’ 


D’ Arcy Power. 


URFEW AT CHESWARDINE (SHROP- 
SHIRE).—In the parish of Cheswardine 
(Shropshire) it has been the practice, from 
time immemorial, to ring the curfew nightly 
from Nov. 5 to Candlemas. I should very 
much like to know whether this custom still 
obtains in any other parish and whether it 
is to be regarded as a direct survival of the 
mediaeval curfew. 

In this village there is a popular tradition 
that, during the seventeenth century, a man 
lost his way one dark night in a desolate and 
unfrequented part of the surrounding country 
and that he was guided on the right path by 
the tolling of the curfew bell from Ches- 
wardine Church. In gratitude for his safe 
delivery, the wayfarer is said to have given 
a sum of money to provide that the curfew be 
rung for ever after that, during the winter 
months. There is, unfortunately, nothing 
among the Church records to confirm this tra- 
ditional tale; nor does there exist any special 
fund to pay for the curfew-ringing, the 
expenses of which are met out of the general 
church fund. 

For my own part, I have made extensive 
researches throughout the old parish account- 
books. The earliest books of Churchwardens’ 
Accounts date from 1544 to 1628, but they 
make no mention of the curfew. The next 
extant book of Accounts begins in 1718 and 
there, in the accounts for the year 1731-2, I 
have found the first reference to the curfew: 

(Paid) Wm. fforgham Ringing Coverfeau bell 
this year 5s. 

Curfew payments occur for three or four 
years in succession, and then several years 
may elapse before they appear again; so 
that, evidently, the ringing of the curfew 


was often neglected. In the last century, I 
am told, the custom frequently lapsed for a 
short period and then had to be revived; and 
during the Great War it had perforce to be 
interrupted. But it was started again in 
1919 or 1920, and since then it rings every 
night from 8-8.15, for three months from 
Nov. 5 to Feb. 2. The ringer is now paid £1 
for the whole period, as against 5s. in the 
eighteenth century, and against 7s. 6d. and 
one pound of candles (for his lantern) some 
forty or fifty years ago. 

It seems strange that the curfew should 
begin on Nov. 5 instead of on a Saint’s Day, 
Nov. 1, for example, especially as the end 
of the period coincides with a Church festival, 
Was it always a practice to ring church bells 
on Nov. 5 in commemoration of, and as a 
thanksgiving for, the discovery of Guy 
Fawkes’s plot. I ask this particularly be- 
cause, as early as 1718, I find the church- 
wardens habitually paid 3s. “‘ for ringing on 
ye 5th. of November.’” In 1723 they paid 6s. 
to ‘‘ye ringers Ist. of Augt. & 5 of November,” 
and in the following year 10s. “‘ to ye ringers 
28 & 29 of May the first of August & 5 of 
November.’’ What, I wonder, was the reason 
for ringing on Aug. 1 and May 28 and 29? 

I shall be very grateful indeed if any 
reader can tell me of similar instances in other 
parish records and what historical signifi- 
cance attaches to them. And if they know of 
any local custom of ringing the curfew, I 
should be glad to know the history and origin 
of such a custom. 

R. Donatpson-Hupson. 


[At the following references many corre- 
spondents  suppli particulars of places 
where curfew is still rung, without, however, 
entering much into the local history or origin 
of the custom: clii. 206, 248, 266, 286, 303, 413; 
cliii. 106. At cli. 369 and clii. 125 will be found 
something about the time of ringing.] 


JOHANN RODOLPH VON _ VALL- 
TRAVERS.—In the year 1760, the 
Swedish botanist, Linnaeus, delivered 4 
special course of lectures to five noblemen. 
Payment for the instruction was made to 
Linnaeus by Paul Gregorovitch Demidoff, a 
Russian Count who later became a great bene- 
factor to the University of Moscow. Among 
his companions was a certain Johann Rodolph 
von Valltravers, described by Th. M. Fries 
in his edition of Linnaeus’ letters as Demi- 
doff’s bailiff (‘ Bref och Skrifvelser af och till 
Carl von Linne,’ v. pp. 87-8). Valltravers 
apparently lived in the Canton of Berne, 
Switzerland, but he had various connections 
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with England. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and a corresponding member of the 
Society of Arts. I should glad to have 
any further information about him, and also 
confirmation of a statement that Demidoff 
was created an honorary burgess of Glasgow 
in 1759. 
Frank R. Lewis. 


IGAN SAXON CASTLE.—-All the earlier 
historians of Wigan (Baines, White- 
house, Sinclair, etc.) quote the Rev. John 
Whitaker for the authority that there was 
originally a Saxon castle in the town. Baines 
says : 

An Author of considerable repute (Mr. 
Whitaker) maintains that Wigan had its 
baronial castle in Saxon times, and that it 
probably became the site of a parochial 
church, on the first institution of parishes 
and the others use almost the same words. 
Another writer states that Whitaker declar 
that the key of the castle survived. } 

What appears to be this key, with an 
ancient label (? eighteenth century) com- 

of a strip of parchment bearing the 
words ‘‘ Found in the ruins of Wigan Castle, 
Lancashire,’’ has lately come into my hands, 
and I am interested to trace the reference 
in Whitaker. I am not suggesting that the 
story has any foundation. 

The only reference I can trace is a general 
one, and appears on p. 107 of his ‘ History 
of Manchester’ (1775), where Whitaker 
names twelve towns, Wall-ey, Wal-ton, Win- 
wick, Seph-ton, Wig-an, etc., as ‘“ probably 
the seats of twelve considerable chiefs.’’ Ap- 
parently he deduces the existence of the for- 
tress from the etymology of the names. The 
Index reference is a little more positive; but 
it hardly justifies the word ‘‘ maintains ’’ in 
the quotation from Baines. However, I shall 
be glad if any Lancashire antiquary can 
give me a more precise reference, especially 
to Whitaker’s mention of the alleged key. 


Wigan. 


“MUTOYER.” — In Harrap’s ‘ French- 

English Dictionary,’ an up-to-date and 
trustworthy work, Mansion does not give a 
corresponding English verb, but explains “‘ to 
address somebody as tu and toi instead of 
vous.”” Would not it be possible to render 
that idea by ‘‘to thou” and the reflexive 
form “ se tutoyer ’’ by ‘‘ to thou each other ”’? 


F. D. 
Brussels. 


“ ROMANCE BRINGING UP THE 9.15.” 

—What is the meaning of the allusion 
in John Buchan’s ‘ Thirty-nine Steps’ (ch. 
iii.). The context runs as follows: ‘‘ That’s 
what Kipling says,’’ he said, his eyes bright- 
ening, and he quoted some verse about 
‘Romance bringing up the 9.15.’ ”’ 


ULE FAMILY OF MOSCOW.—I should 

be grateful for any information regard- 
ing a family of this name who resided at Mos- 
cow and were merchants there and at St. 
Petersburg at the beginning of last century. 
John Boule had, it is said, with other chil- 
dren, John Charles, Michael, and Edward, 
who is said to have gone to the U.S.A., also 
a daughter named Angelina. John Charles 
left Russia and came to England, to relations, 
it is said. He enlisted 1 May, 1834, in the 
16th Lancers, as John Bull, and took his dis- 
charge by purchase in India, 27 Mar., 1841. 
He settled at Meerut and married, 16 Mar., 
1842, Matilda Ferguson, by whom he had a 
son George, born 22 Jan., 1843, and a 
posthumous daughter Angelina, born 10 Apr., 
1844. 

What was John Boule’s ancestry? How 
long had it been settled in Russia? Did it 
go to Russia from England, or was it perhaps 
French originally? What was his wife’s 
name ? 

John Charles Boule must have been born 
in 1814 or 1815. 


NNET FAMILY, LEICESTERSHIRE 

AND LINCOLNSHIRE. — Can anyone 
tell me whether any connection is known be- 
tween the Dannett family of Leicestershire 
and Worcestershire and the family of Dan- 
net or Dannat settled near Market Rasen, 
Lincs., in the early sixteenth century ? 

In the Records of the Borough of Leicester 
mention is made in a grant of Amaur Danet, 
1191-1204, and the family seems to have held 
lands at Bronkinsthorp, Co. Leicester, until 
the seventeenth century. The Worcestershire 
branch seems to have been extinguished in 
heiresses about the same time. I have the 
early pedigrees in Nicholls and Nash, and 
abstracts of wills from the Lincoln Record 
Society from 1529 to 1648, but cannot trace 
any connection between the Lincolnshire fam- 
ily of the name and the Dannetts of Dan- 
nett Hall, Leicester, which seems to be the 
original stock. 

CLEVELAND A. DANNETT. 
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Replies. 


THE ENGLISH COLONY IN 
CARACAS. 
(clxxiii. 279). 


ENQUIRIES made of the British Legation 

at Caracas make it possible to supple- 
ment, and in some particulars to correct, Mr. 
G. W. Wricut’s account. 

Among the archives of the Legation are two 
volumes dealing with the burial-ground, 
covering the periods 1831-1853 and 1853-1862 
respectively. The correspondence ends with a 
despatch of Dec. 20, 1862, signed ‘‘ N. Dove- 
ton Orme,’’ asking for financial assistance 
from the British Government to enable the 
cemetery to be put in proper order. The first 
volume begins with a despatch to Lord Pal- 
merston of Sept. 20, 1831, signed ‘‘ Robert 
Kerr Porter,’’ explaining the reasons for the 
proposed scheme and asking for (official) fin- 
ancial assistance. It contains at the end 
plans of the ground and a register of burials, 
the first burial being of Oct. 5, 1832, and the 
last of Jan. 14, 1865. 

But the curious thing is that it has so far 
been impossible to identify with certainty the 
ground itself. There is a place known locally 
as ‘‘the old British burial ground,” but it 
does not correspond exactly with the plans 
mentioned above, and the few headstones 
that can be deciphered appear to cover the 
remains of Germans. This does not rule out 
the possibility that it is the original ground, 
as according to the register more foreigners 
than British were buried in it; but it appears 
to have been inaugurated at a later date, 
as there is an inscription in Spanish, let into 
the ironwork of its gate, to the effect that it 
was founded for the Society of Friends in 
1853: on the other hand, the gate is locked 
with a chain and padlock, the latter stamped 
with a crown and the letters ‘‘ V.R.’’ The 
ground is enclosed by a high wall, but it is 

ible to gain entrance through an adjoining 
am: it appears to be used at present as a 
market garden. 

There is also in the Legation the registra- 
tion of a despatch of Dec. 6, 1887, suggest- 
ing the removal of the human remains, and of 
a reply from the Foreign Office of Feb. 14, 
1888, sanctioning the removal on the condi- 
tion that no responsibility is accepted by the 
British Government: these confirm the recol- 


lections of an American lady who married a 
Venezuelan and came to Caracas in 1877, 

A large new cemetery outside the town was 
founded by General Guzman Blanco, since 
when all burials have taken place there: and 
it was thither that sanction was sought to re- 
move the remains in the old British cemetery, 

In the new cemetery there is a plot about 
14 by 13 yards, surrounded by a low iron rail- 
ing, on which is a plate inscribed “ British 
Burial Ground.’’ In this plot there are 
forty-nine gravestones laid flat, most of which 
do not seem to have been inscribed. The 
six which are legible do not appear to be 
of British subjects, 

In the centre of the plot is a tomb of white 
stone inscribed : 


Louisa, daughter of General Bayley Wallis, 
wife of Belford Hinton Wilson, H.B.M. Chargé 
d’ Affaires, 


and dated July 24, 1844. 

The plot, tomb and railing seem much 
neglected, and it is hoped to raise a small 
subscription to put them in order. 

All this information is due to the good 
offices of the present British Minister, Mr. E. 
F. Gye, C.M.G., and 1 am sure that Mr. 
Wricut and other readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
will be most grateful to him for the trouble 
he has taken in the matter. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


“4 BOOK ABOUT ETON ” (clxxiv. 172, 
211).—‘ A Day of My Life at Eton ’ was 
published whilst I was at Harrow, and I well 
remember the sensation that it made there. 
It was written by a pleasant little fellow 
named Nugent Bankes, which initials he used 
for his references to himself, ‘‘ Enby,” and 
whom I subsequently met. Its wit has stood 
the test of time, as has that of Burnand, to 
whom your querist aptly compares him. 

A ‘‘small-tug”’ signified a junior “ Col- 
leger.”’ 

An ‘‘ Audascript ’? pen was a pen with a 
‘“‘ nib’? %g of an inch broad, sold in the 
’seventies for addressing parcels. 

“N. B.’s”’? book and its vast popularity 
gave rise to an imitation entitled ‘ Hugh Rus- 
sell at Harrow,’ published in 1880. It is 
interesting to Harrovians of that generation, 
but it was a very poor imitation, entirely 
lacking the gay humour of “ Enby’s ’” book. 
The author’s name does not appear, but on 
the title-page is a verse of E, D. Bowens 
celebrated school-song, ‘Forty Years On. 
Nugent Bankes subsequently published 
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another Eton book ‘‘on his reputation’”’ 
‘About our Fellows,’ which, I remember, fell 
far short of the ‘ Day.’ 


Epwarp 


Although it is sixty-one years since this 
book was written, and almost as many since 
I read or last saw it, I have some recollection 
of its publication and can throw a little light 
on Mr. StTrRacHANn’s equiries. It appeared 
during the Easter holidays in 1877. The 
author was an Eton boy of some seniority, 
an Oppidan (I believe in Mr. Marindin’s 
house, but am not certain on this point). 
His name was Nugent-Bankes, and in the 
book he refers to himself as Enbie. I can 
still remember him as a_ somewhat stout, 
heavily-built boy, of florid countenance. 
Apart from this incursion into literature, his 
isl career was not specially remarkable, 
but he afterwards wrote another book about 
Eton the title of which I cannot remember, 
and I think it was published in Cambridge. 
I have also an impression that he afterwards 
entered the Foreign Office or Diplomatic Ser- 
vice. ‘A Day of My Life’ is a fairly true 
picture of the Eton of that day, not meant 
to be specially humorous, a little exaggerated 
in some of its descriptions and in one or two 
places more of a caricature than a faithful 

icture of particular persons and things. I 
on’t think it was very well received by the 
School in general, and some of its statements 
were distinctly resented by particular boys 
who could recognise themselves under the fic- 
titious names bestowed upon them. They 
may have thought the author a bit ‘‘ too 
clever.” 

“ Sauce-pot ’’ was merely a boy’s slang for 
“saucepan,’? wherein a fag would boil his 
fag-master’s eggs. There is nothing specially 
Etonian about the word. As to ‘‘ Dollard the 
small-tug,’’ he was a Colleger, by name God- 
ding, and is still living. He was certainly 
small, but had only recently joined the school 
and was at the time in his thirteenth year. 
There was not anything particularly ‘‘ mar- 
vellous ” about him, and “‘ three feet in his 
thickest boots ’’ was a gross under-statement 
of his height, nor is there any recollection of 
his “ always seeming to be in difficulties with 
the end of his gown.” His “ tall friend,’’ 
whom the author quite inaccurately associ- 
ated with him as a foil, was another Colleger, 
James by name, better known to fame in after 
years as Dr. M. R. James, the late Provost of 
the School. The expression ‘‘ small tug ” 
(there should be no hyphen) merely means 


‘small Colleger,”’ the word “tug” being a 
common name applied by the Oppidans of the 
day to designate the Collegers, and though 
the origin of the term is disputed, there can 
be little doubt that it was an abbreviated 
adaptation for togati, referring to the long 
gowns which the Collegers wore and which 
excited the mirth or derision of the Oppidans 
of ancient days. 
Audascript ”’ 
fountain-pen. 
elsewhere. 


must obviously be a 
I have never met the word 


J. W. G. 


EUR-DE-LYS ON CHURCH PILLARS 

(clxxiv. 173).—The origin of the fleur-de- 
lis is so dubious that it may well be asked if 
it has any right to appear in a church at all. 
It may not be Biblical, for by some it is 
asserted that when the lily is mentioned in the 
Bible the anemone is meant, for the anemone 
blooms abundantly in Galilee and on the 
Mount of Olives, whereas the lily is not indi- 
genous to Palestine. Others say that the 
origin of the fleur-de-lis is not floral, but that 
originally it represented the head of a lance, 
or a toad, or an ill-fashioned bee, or was 
a mere architectural ornament. Again, “‘ fleur- 
de-lis ’’ may be a corruption of the name of 
Louis VII (Louis Florus), while certain 
learned antiquarians have maintained that 
“i”? is Celtic for a king and that fleur-de-lis 
is simply ‘‘ the royal flower.’ Certainly it 
existed as such for ages; it has been found on 
the cuirass of a Roman Emperor and on the 
crown of Theodora, the wife of Justinian, and 
it is in some way or other connected with the 
three Emperors Otho, with Alfred the Great, 
Henry the Fowler, St. Ferdinand, King of 
Castile and Leon and James II of Majorca. 
However, there is a legend that an angel 
brought from heaven to Clovis an escutcheon 
adorned with three fleurs-de-lis as a symbol 
of the Blessed Trinity to encourage him in 
his warfare with the Saracens and that a 
hermit bade the King adopt it as his coat- 
of-arms. Putting aside legend, it may be said 
that in the fourteenth century there was a 
burst of enthusiasm for the fleur-de-lis and 
from that time onward it has been closely 
associated with royalty. 

The fleur-de-lis, then, may be a symbol of 
the Trinity ; the lily proper has a much wider 
significance. In Huysman’s ‘ La Cathédrale’ 
one of the characters, engaged in conversa- 
tion, exclaims with astonishment, ‘‘ Then 
according to you the lily symbolises every- 
thing.’’ The fleur-de-lis has been immensely 
popular in England, where a person might 
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sometimes imagine that he was in the royal 
France of ancient days. See, for instance, 
the chapel of Henry VII at Westminster. It 
has sometimes been employed in a more 
prosaic way even perhaps in the Middle Ages 
to mark the ends of the partitions of pews, 
the extremities being adorned with fleurs-de- 
lis or ‘‘ poppyheads.”” As the fleur-de-lis 
jet er again and again on the escutcheons 
of aristocrats, its use as a piece of decoration 
may sometimes be due to a connection between 
a building, ecclesiastical or otherwise, and a 
noble family. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


The Fleur-de-lys is a recognised sym- 
bol of the Blessed Virgin Mary: it 
must have largely lost this definite refer- 
ence after the Reformation, while it con- 
tinued as a recognised ecclesiastical decora- 
tion, for it occurs quite frequently in churches, 
and at dates, when any allusion to Our Lady 
would have been abhorrent: a notable 
example is the reredos at Christ Church, Vir- 
ginia Water, which was to my own personal 
knowledge erected and adorned at the cost of 
a lady of my acquaintance in the ’eighties, to 
whom any form of Popery or Puseyism was 
infuriating. Epwarp J. G, Forse. 


TATIONS OF THE CROSS: WIDDER- 
SHINS ORDER (clxxiv. 188). — I can 
find no actual rule for the direction in which 
the Stations of the Cross should be erected 
in a church: I doubt if there is one: I have 
some hundreds of notes of my actual observa- 
tions, and in April, 1929, I took daily notes 
of many churches in France, Switzerland, and 
Italy. Customs vary greatly: but it is cer- 
tainly most usual for the series to begin at 
the North East. Notable examples of the 
series beginning at the South East, and end- 
ing at the North East, will be found at Bel- 
lagio, at St. Peter’s, Lucerne, at the Francis- 
can church in Lucerne, at Lucerne Cathedral, 
and at the Annunziata at Como, where the 


set is incomplete. fpwarp J. G. Forse. 


FUPHEMISTIC CHANGE OF PLACE- 
NAMES (clxxiv. 172).—After the Great 
War of 1914-1918, many streets in Brussels, 
especially those bearing the names of coun- 
tries at war with Belgium, were named after 
victims or heroes of the war, or after local 
political men. Instances : 
Rue d’Allemagne is now Avenue Clémenceau 
Impasse des Allemands is now Impasse de la 
libération 
Rue de Baviére is now rue de Dinant 


— 


Rue de Berlin is now rue d’Alsace-Lorraing 
Rue de Cologne is now rue de Aerschot 
Rue de Constantinople is now rue Emile Féron 
Place de Constantinople is now place des Héros 
Impasse de l‘empereur is now Impasse deg 
Combattants 
Rue de Francfort is now Rue Frangois Mus 
Avenue des Germains is now Avenue de l’Yger 
Rue de Hambourg is now Rue Gabrielle Petit 
Rue de Hongrie is now Rue des Volontaires 
Rue de Mayence is now Rue Edm. Van 
Cauwenbergh 
Rue de Munich is now Rue d’Andenne 
Rue de Prusse is now Rue de 1]’Argonne 
Rue de Ratisbonne is now Rue d’Ypres 
Rue de Turquie is now Rue de Roumanie 
Rue de Vienne is now Rue Runé Dubrucq 
Rue de Westphalie is now Rue de Loncin 
_I am entirely at your correspondent’s ser- 
vice for the explanation of the allusions con- 
tained in the new names. 
F. D. 
Brussels. 


RRocK STREET AND MARGARET 
BUILDINGS, BATH (dlxxiv. 154),— 
Mr. Gorpon Home may be referred to R. F. 
M. Peach’s ‘ Street-Lore of Bath’ (1893), 
where the building of Brock Street (begun 
1765, finished 1766) is attributed to J. Wood, 
jun. No reason for the name is given. The 
same architect, or builder, is credited with 
Margaret’s Buildings, which are dated 1770. 
Against Margaret’s Chapel, ‘‘ now the Skat- 
ing Rink,’’ Mr. Peach gives this note: 
Built by Wood II in 1773. The ground on 
which it stands was the property of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Garrard, lady of the manor and at that 
time patroness of the living of Walcot. Wood 
II, to whom and to whose father that lady had 
granted some valuable leases, called the chapel 
Margaret’s Chapel in her honour. Dr. Dodi 
preached the first sermon. 


Evidently Margaret’s 
named after the same lady. 


Wellington, Somerset. 


BURIAL-PLACE OF SAXON KINGS 

(clxxiv. 188).—Egbert was buried at Win- 
chester. In the cathedral there, placed on 
the top of the side screens of the choir, is a 
series of six mortuary chests of sixteenth- 
century date which contain the bones of 
various Saxon kings. The centre chest on 
the north side has the names painted on it 
of ‘‘ Egbertus Rex obiit 837’? and ‘‘ Kenul- 
phus Rex obiit 754.” 

H. C. ANDREWS, 


“ DROGUE”: ITS DERIVATION (clxxiv. 
136, 195).—Never having believed that 
€ solvitur ambulando ” was a pointer in this 


Buildings were 
J. COLes. 
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problem, or that the answer in any way con- 
nected walking with talking, I looked for a 
likely word in the best Irish dictionary, Din- 
neen’s, and was fortunate enough to light 
almost at once on a satisfactory derivation. 
Under Barrdg, after the ordinary meaning of 
“an embrace, tight grip,’’ etc., Dinneen says 
“defective accentuation, hence the Anglo- 
Irish word ‘brogue’; barrdg teangan, a 
lisp.” Or, literally, a constriction of the 
tongue. Barrdg, being stressed on the last 
syllable, with the o long, would easily 
become ‘‘ brogue.’’ 
W. W. GILL. 


“WNOW THYSELF ” (clxxiii. 379, 445; 

elxxiv, 16).—Mr. F. Lucas, in his 
popular but excellent little book, ‘ Eight Vic- 
torian Poets,’ prefixes to the chapter on 
Clough the following quotation from Remy 
de Gourmont : 

A peine si, nous-mémes, savons 
comment nous travaillons, comment nous 
viennent nos idées, comment nous les réalisons; 
si nous le savions trop bien, nous ne pourrions 
plus travailler, du tout. . . Il est d’ailleurs 
extrément dangereux de trop réfiéchir sur ses 
actes, sur sa vie; le Gnothi Seauton est peut- 
étre la sottise la plus délétére qui fait jamais 
proférée.... 

HIBERNICUS. 


.“ (JUINSEY OF THE BREAST (clxxiv. 


189).—Reference to any dictionary, gen- 
eral as well as medical, will show that the 
primary meaning of ‘‘ angina ”’ is inflamma- 
tion of the throat, the word being derived 
from the Greek dyxévn meaning “ strang- 
ling.”’ The term angine is commonly used in 
French-speaking countries as a synonym of 
mal de gorge. 

J. D. Routeston, m.p. 


MERECROSS (clxxiv, 188).—This name ap- 
pears to be identical with Merecroft as 
printed in the report on the MSS. of the Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury in the Eighth 
Report of the Historical MSS. Commission, 
. 334, col. b., at foot. The will of John 
erecroft of Tavistock, Devon, gentleman, 
was proved in 1502 before the Commissary of 
the Prior of Canterbury, there being a 
vacancy in the See of Canterbury at the time. 
Copies of the wills proved before this Com- 
missary have been retained at Canterbury 


Cathedral and are not included among the | 
wills usually known as P.C.C. M. 


ADVENTURE’ AT VERSAILLES 
(clxxiv. 124, 177).—At line 16 of this 
communication read not “‘ niece ’’ but livery. 


A French historian noted that it was un- 
likely that the green livery would have been 
expected by anyone, and its explanation that 
the Comte d’Artois was privileged to use it 
was probably outside ordinary knowledge of 
anyone to-day. 

G. M. I. B. 


LACE-NAMES: DERIVATIONS 
WANTED: SULLONIACUM (elxxiii. 
529, 428, 464; clxxiv. 33, 89, 123, 141, 159).— 
The answer to the query raised as to the paren- 
thesized (Artois), beside Calleva Atrebatum, 
is that it was merely to recall to the casual 
reader what he might need to remember apro- 
of the various later-Celtic contingents in 
ritain, that the tribe in settlement at Calleva 
belonged to what is familiarly known as the 
Pays D’Artois; not necessarily from Arras 
itself, or Nemetacum. 

As to the passing-mention of Lower Wat- 
ling Street, with the familiar Verulamium 
printed on the map of Roman Britain—a 
reader’s eye would immediately catch sight 
of less-famous Calleva (c), 27 miles S.W. of 
it, but less known, on the route London-Bath. 


Sr.C. B. 


CHOOLBOYS’ CATCHWORD: “SILENCE 
IN THE PIG-MARKET.” (elxxiv. 155, 
196).—My wife tells me that at her home in 
Kent the cry for order in her nursery was 
always “ Silence in the pig market of Anjou.” 
She does not remember having ever looked at 
a map to try to find a town of that name and 
appears to have accepted as a well-established 
fact that Anjou was a town as well as a pro- 
vince. Perhaps some children call out “ pig- 
markets ” which would put things right or 
maybe Anjou is a nursery rendering of Angers. 


Gorpon Home. 
OEM WANTED. (clxxiv. 189).—The poem 


is called ‘Ginevra,’ by Samuel Rogers 
(1763-1855), and forms part of his work entitled 


‘Italy’ (1822; enlarged edition 1834). It 
begins : 
“Tf thou shouldst ever come by choice or 
chance 
To Modena, .. - 


Stop at a Palace near the Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsini.” 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 
UTHORS WANTED. (clxxiv. 189).—2. In 
Gay’s ‘The What d’ye call ’t’ the same 
notion is differently worded :— 

So comes a reckoning when the banquet’s 


over, 
The dreadful reckoning, and men smile no 
more. 
Himernicvs. 
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The Library. 


Valentine and Orson, translated from the 
French by Henry Watson. Edited by 
Arthur Dickson. (Humphrey Milford for 
the Early English Text Society. £1). 


MONG the books which the first printers 
pitched upon to give to the public from 
their presses, a fairly early one was ‘ Valen- 
tine and Orson.’ Wynkyn de Worde printed 
it, as a black-letter fragment of four leaves 
now in the library at Chatsworth still attests 
—about 1503-5 apparently. A second edi- 
tion -which survives in a single copy, not per- 
fect, in the Henry E. Huntington Library, 
California—was printed at some date between 
1548 and 1558 by William Copland. A third, 
now extant in two copies and a fragment, 
clearly set up from the second, was printed 
by William Copland at an address, from 
which he is known to have issued books be- 
tween 1565 and 1567; one copy of this is now 
in the British Museum, the other in the Yale 
University Library in Connecticut, and the 
fragment, again, is in the British Museum. 
There is no manuscript of ‘ Valentine and 
Orson,’ and the third edition was the last 
of the complete original text. The many 
editions which century after century have wit- 
nessed to the popularity of this fine old story 
are reproductions of a re-written and abbrevi- 
ated text which appeared as the fourth edi- 
tion in 1637. 

Whence was the story derived? Henry 
Watson tells us that he translated it from 
the French at the bidding of Wynkyn de 
Worde. The French work was a romance of 
the latter fifteenth century, based on a French 

m of the fourteenth century now lost. 

th, Dr. Dickson feels convinced, have a 
folk-tale as their foundation, though this has 
been disputed—a folk-tale with which a 
number of legends of many kinds have been 
blended. The identity and career of Henry 
Watson are unknown except for what he has 

ut into the prefaces to his translations. 
Four of these—-all from the French—survive ; 
to which two more, as conjectural, may be 
added. He always asks pardon for errors, in 
‘ Valentine and Orson’ and in one of the 
others, on the ground of his youth. Dr. Dick- 
son is inclined to think that he and one 
Robert Copland, also employed by Wynkyn 


de Worde as a translator, were ‘‘ youths gf 
some education, who apprenticed themselygp 
to de Worde in order to learn the printing 
and publishing business, hoping to combing 
it with translation, as Caxton had done? 
However this may be, Henry Watson wielded 
an easy, pleasant pen, and even the present 
ay reader, impatient as he is apt to be with 
longuewrs, may read his version with mild 
satisfaction. 

Dr. Dickson’s introduction, besides the me 
quisite discussion of the language, provides g 
list of the numerous woodcuts which adorm 
the second and third editions, with a useful 
note of other books in which these same cuts 
are to be found. He has also two interesting 
sections dealing respectively with the traces 
of ‘ Valentine and Orson’ to be found im 
‘The Faerie Queene’ and in Shakespear, 
Cervantes and Bunyan. Discussion of the 
story is omitted as having formed the subject 
of the author’s earlier book, ‘ Valentine and 
Orson, A Study in Late Medieval Romanea,’ 

The second edition is the one here reprinted 
—from a photostat of the unique copy in the 
Huntington Library. The text of the frag. 
ment of the first is printed line for line oppo 
site the corresponding passage of the second, 
and twelve pages missing from the second 
have been — from the copy of the thin 
at the British Museum. Quotations from the 
French original are given in footnotes 
wherever they offer useful or interesting 
matter, and a few notes at the end give 
explanations, and call attention to alterations 
or discrepancies. There are also a clossery 
= a very carefully drawn up Index 

ames, 


Notices CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. _Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen onion, a letter to be forwarded to 
another contri outor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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